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HIERAKONPOLIS. 


HE Egyptian Research Account, of which Prof. Petrie 
is the guiding spirit, carried on its operations last winter 

at Hierakonpolis, on the left bank of the Nile, almost opposite 
El Kab, the scene of its work during two previous years. As 
on previous occasions, Mr. Somers Clarke and Mr. J. J. Tylor 


joined resources ; but the actual work of excavation was con- 
ducted by Mr. J. E Quibell, assisted by several ladies and 
gentlemen. We may mention that Mr. Quibell’s work for the 
Research Account will now cease for a time, as he has 
been appointed on the staff of the Ghizeh Museum, to help in 
the great task of compiling the catalogue. 

In order to avoid confusion, it may be as well to state at 
once that there were two other places in Ancient Egypt known 
by the name of Hierakonpolis, which means City of the 
Hawks. Both of these are on the right bank of the Nilé, lower 
down the Nile, being the capitals respectively of the Twelfth 
and the Sixteenth Nomes. The Hierakonpolis with which we 
are at present concerned was the site of the ancient Nekhen, 
and its ruins are now called Kom el Ahmar. Conspicuous 
among these ruins is’ a fort, familiar to all Nile-voyagers 
Nothing was found within this fort, which seems to have been 
exhausted by sebakh-diggers ; and the cemetery of prehistoric 
age in the desert was equally unproductive. It was on the site 
of a temple of the XIIth Dynasty, within the cultivated region, 
all that Mr. Quibell’s discoveries were made. Here he was 
fortunate enough to light upon a series of pits, containing 
votive deposits of great antiquity. Among these was the gold 
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hawk, of the VIIth or XIIth Dynasty, which has attracted so 
much attention as being undoubtedly the earliest and largest 
piece of gold sculpture known. As a matter of fact, only the 
head is of solid gold; the body is made of copper plates, with 
gold plumage. This unique object has of course been reserved 
for the Ghizeh Museum. 

From an archeological point of view, however, the most 
valuable portion of the find is the great mass of objects that 
can confidently be assigned to the Ist and IInd Dynasties ; or 
in other words, to the period preceeding the Great Pyramid. 
Until a few years ago, this period was generally regarded as 
mythical, and its kings (beginning with Menes) as mere names. 
Prof. Petrie, by his excavations at Koptos and Negada, was 
the first to make known remains of this prehistoric period. 
After that followed M. Amélineau’s researches at Abydos, of 
which no adequate account has yet been published. Then 
came the startling news that M. de Morgan had chanced upon 
the tomb of Menes himself at Negada; and now Mr. Quibell 
has collected such a quantity of new meterial as will tend to 
put all the previous discoveries in their proper place, and make 
the ages before Khufu almost as familiar to us as is the Old 
Kingdom. 

The Egyptain Research will shortly publish a volume con- 
taining a full account of Mr. Quibell’s work at Hierakonpolis, 
together with photographs of every important object found. 
But, in anticipation of that official publication, the readers of 
Bistia may like to read a preliminary notice, based partly 
upon the exhibition held in London during July, and partly 
upon an article contributed by Prof. Petrie to the forthcoming 
Archeological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

The objects found at Hierakonpolis differ from all others 
of this early age in not being funerary, but representing civil 
and military life. The most interesting are a number of large 
slate pallettes, covered with reliefs on each side, which are a 
marvel of primitive sculpture. The finest of these, now at 
the Ghizeh Museum, represents scenes in the life of a king 
whose ka-name was Nar-mer, but whose personal and dynastic 
name is unknown, On one side he is shown holding an enemy 
by the hair, and ready to smite him with a mace; behind fol- 
lows his chamberlain, bearing his sandals and a copper water- 
pot ; below are two slain enemies with a hieroglyph over each. 
On the other side is the king in triumph, his chamberlain 
behind and high priest in front; before them four chiefs of 
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the Nomes carry standards; below ten decapitated enemies 
are lying on the ground. Another slate pallette is covered on 
both sides with figures of animals, lions, leopards, giraffes, 
oryxes, hunting-dogs, and others mythical. Scarcely less inter- 
esting are the large limestone mace-heads, some nearly a foot 
high, likewise carved in relief. One shows the same king Nar- 
mer seated, receiving the submission of a rival monarch with 
120,000 captives and a still larger number of cattle. Another 
represents the king superintending irrigation works in the 
Delta, which is of unique value for the state of civilization in 
this primitive era. Another king, whose personal name was 
Besh, is represented by two statues, while his name also occurs 
on an immense granite jar. The minor objects include hun- 
dreds of ivory statuettes and carved plaques, dozens of figures 
of animals in green glazed pottery, many elaborate cups and 
dishes with the royal names, an enormous jar of syenite two 
feet across, and gigantic flint knives. The ivory statuettes are 
unfortunately in bad preservation, but enough remains to 
restore the physiognomy and costume of the people, which is 
essentially non-Egyptian. The men are bearded, and do not 
wear the kilt, while the women are nude. 

Prof. Petrie claims that he is now able to enumerate the ka- 
names of no less than twenty-two kings, antecedent probably 
to the IVth Dynasty, beginning with Menes and ending with 
Sahu. It is remarkable that only one or two of them have 
personal names. Yet in Manetho and the lists of the XIXth 
Dynasty none but personal names are found, and not a single 
one of these £a-names can yet be connected with any of the 
personal names. This raises a suspicion that the £a-name was 
the sole royal name of the ruling race of the first three Dynas- 
ties, and that the personal names recorded three thousand 
years later were a subsequent invention. 

Prof. Petrie thus summarises our present knowledge of 
the ages before Khufu: The oldest remains that we can group 
belong to a civilization of high mechanical taste and ability, 
but very low in imitation of natural forms, with unrivalled 
skill in working flint, but only just beginning the use of metals. 
This was the civilization that he provisionally called “new 
race,” but now prefers to term “ pre-dynastic,” as being the last 
part of the indefinitely long prehistoric age which includes 
paleolithic times. He still inclines to believe that the people 
were Libyan, with an admixture of some Negro elements in 
remote time. In all the burials of pre-dynastic times not a 
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single example of hieroglyphic writing has been found, nor a 
single scarab amulet. Rudely scratched marks on pottery are 
abundant; but in only two or three instances are there marks 
that can be connected with the later hieroglyphic signs. 

When we reach dynastic times, a great change has taken 
place. The inhabitants are physically of a different type—the 
head is not so remarkably long. and narrow, and the nose is 
thinner; hieroglyphs are freely used; copper has become far 
more common ; the wheel was used for pottery, and the wheel 
for stone. The styles of the pre-dynastic objects can yet be 
traced, altered and degraded; all the graceful and highly 
skilled hand pottery has changed to clumsy, tasteless forms, 
and the exquisite contours of the stone vases have passed into 
mere lumpiness. But anew force was at work; and artistic 
drawing and modelling of natural forms begins to appear 
stiffly and in archaic fashion, but leading directly into all the 
well-known conventions of later Egyptian art. 

J. S. Corron. 


HOW WAS THE PYRAMID BUILT? 


HIS problem is somewhat difficult to solve with any 

degree of certainty, as we have no monumental record of 
the ancient method, nor of the mechanical appliances then in 
use for such a purpose. How all the immense blocks of stone, 
forming the core of the Great Pyramid, were lifted and trans- 
ferred to such heights as those of its upper courses is a marvel of 
mechanical ingenuity. Almost every conceivable method has 
been suggested. The most common method of transportation 
was the employment of an immense number of men to haul 
by main force enormous blocks from the quarry, several hun- 


dred miles distant. 

We propose to show that the method of erection and con- 
struction was entirely different from any plan that has ever 
yet been suggested. An inclined plane, ramp, or sledgeway, 
was run up the middle on each of the four faces or sides, with 
low steps on each side of the ramp, for the haulers to ascend 
and descend, and the blocks taken up on sledges ; the inclined 
sledgway being built up as fast as each course was finished, 


until the uppermost tiers wete reached. The core masonry 
veing built up after the face casing of each tier was laid, until 
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the entire course was completed. The top of each course 
would be used as a leveled base or floor for. transferring ;the 
blocks to their-places in the next upper course. 

Herodotus conjectures that “The summit,of the Pyramid 
was first finished; descending thence, they regularly completed 
the whole.” But this is simply an opinion. or conjecture:formed 
over .2300 years after the event, and not the statement of a 
known facet. It.would be next to impossible to begin -at-the 
top and finish the casing downwards, putting on the capstone 
first, and do it with that accuracy and perfection which-the 
case required, The builders began at; the: base, and the crown- 
ing capstone was placed on the apex and summit when the 
whole casing of the sides had been finished. The four inclined 
ramps or sledgeways:. would then be finished downwards, and 
the work completed. The angle of the finished sides, and 
height of the apex, were determined from the finished base ; 
the base.was not determined from the apex. The inelined 
tramp or-causeway by which the blocks were conveyed from 
the Nile to the base of the Pyramid, and,up:the hill of Gizeh, 
was a. very low inclined plane, and the,method of transit up 
the sides of the Great Pyramid would be intrinsically similar. 

There seems to be good ground for believing that four 
such inclined planes, ramps, er-stairways, probably ten feet 
wide and about three feet deep, were run up-the middle of each 
side of the Great Pyramid, one on each of the four sides, run- 
ning up the mid-line of the face from; base to. apex or summit. 
Prof, Petrie says “ The faces.of the core,masonry being very 
distinctly hollowed. This hollowing. is a-striking feature ; and 
besides the. general curve.of the'face, each side has a sort of 
groove specially down the middle of the face, showing that 
there must have been a sudden increase of the casing thickness 
down the mid-line. The-.whole hollowing was estimated .at 
thirty-seven inches deep on the N.-face.” )He noticed this 
deep groove in the mid-line of each of the four faces of ;the 
Pyramid, but failed to understand ‘its .significence, and -con- 
jectured that “it. was done so.as;to thin, out.the casing -at the 
sides.”—-Pyramids.and Temples of:Gizeh, p. 44. 

This. mid-line groove would be the place where the. sledge- 
way, or inclined. ramp and stairway, was located, running, up 
and down the mid-line of each face, from hase to. apex, up which 
the great stones, forming thesuccessive course-of masonry,would 


be drawn, Arriving at the top of the tier, without unloading 
or removal-of the block, the sledge would-bejhauled along the 
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top of the finished course, to the place where the block was 
wanted. Perring conjectured that a machine might have been 
used known as the polyspaston of Vitruvius (Vyse-Pyramids of 
Gizeh, vol. I, p. 107, note). Doubtless a machine of some kind 
would be in constant use at the spot where a block was being 
placed in position, but that would be all the case required. 

The popular theory, that the core masonry was built up 
first and completed, before the casing was put on, is based on 
not knowing how the great stones could be lifted upwards, 
Herodotus says: “The ascent of the Pyramid was regularly 
graduated by what some call steps, and others call altars. 
Having finished the first flight, they elevated the stones to the 
second by the aid of machines constructed of short pieces of 
wood; from the second bya similar engine they were raised to 
the third, and soon tothe summit. Thus, there were as many 
machines as there were regular divisions in the ascent of the 
Pyramid ; though in fact, there might be only one, which, being 
easily manageable, might be removed from one range of the 
building to another, as often as occasion made it necessary. 
Both modes have been told me, and / know not which best 
deserves credit.” 

It is evident that Herodotus did not regard either method 
worthy of credit. They were conjectured, guesses at best; 
and are a fair sample of our modern speculations, which are 
no better than those suggested by Herodotus. Only think for 
a moment what a wearisome task it must have been, if either 
of the two plans were true. Each stone must have been 
hauled up from step to step, to a great height ; the average of 
each lift being three feet high, whilst the number of lifts 
would be about 230, and the number of stones would average 
about 2,500,000. The time lost in changing the machine at 
every step is beyond any reliable estimate. But the two 
methods suggested by Herodotus are purely conjectural]. For, 
in all the thousands of sculptures and wall paintings, there has 
not yet been found a single derrick or other contrivance for 
lifting heavy weights to a great height. Nor could any very 
large machine have been used on the courses of the Pyramid. 


Gigantic labor of this kind must have been accomplished with 
very simple means, and with little or no mechanism other 
than the manual labor of thousands with little or no training. 

But by the plan we have suggested, of using a ramp-way, or 
inclined sledgeway in the mid-plane of each of the four sides of 
the Pyramid, a block would be hauled upwards without change 
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and be at the top of the highest course in less time than it 
would take the haulers—working by either of the two plans 
suggested by Herodotus—to change the machine ready for a 
second or third lift at the bottom of the courses. And as the 
apex was reached by the highest course, the sides would con- 
verge until there would be nothing left but the width of the 
sloping sledgway, eight or ten feet wide, on each of the four 
sides. Any one of them would be amply wide enough to allow 
the capstone to pass upward, as it would be only about ninety 
inches wide, whilst the four rampways, thus coming together, 
would form an open platform at the top, or a square of about 
120 inches to each side, and allow a standing space of fifteen 
inches all round the sides, for adjusting the capstone in its 
place. This standing space would also form the base of the 
last course of casing, which could readily be placed in position 
after adjusting the capstone. Then, finally, the rampways 
could be filled in as the masons descended to the base, and the 
whole completed. Probably the real reason why no lifting 
machines have ever yet been seen, or represented on the 
sculptured walls, is this, that none were ever used. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE METHOD USED. 


The rampway to the rock-cut tombs at Assouan, of princes 
of the VI and XIIth dynasties, was 120 inches wide, and the 
stairway of the sloping ramp goes back 375 feet, almost identi- 
cally the same as the Great Pyramid, which slopes back 378 
feet from the edge of the casing on the platform. It has also 
250 steps, eighteen inches deep, and five inches high. The 
Pyramid has probably 217 to 220 steps or courses of masonry. 
An inclined plane with a flight of steps on each side for the 
haulers, would answer the purpose of the builders of the Great 
Pyramid ; whilst the use of such arampway, with a stairway 
on each side, ten feet wide, such as may be now seen at 
Assouan, will prove that such a method was in use in ancient 
times during the VIth dynasty, and not long after the time of 
the Pyramid builders of the IVth dynasty, if not actually 
contemporaneous therewith. 


Impracticable theories are the natural result of not know- 
ing how the workmen hauled upwards large blocks to their 
destined place in the great structure. It was a common 
method in pyramid times to select a prominent vein of lime- 
stone, high up in the side of a cliff, in which to place a rock- 
cut tomb. The most elaborately beautiful tombs in Egypt 
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belong to the great feudal families which immediately suc- 
ceeded the Great Pyramid times, and are of this character. 
They are reached by a sledged stairway cut in the cliff. A flight 
of steps, roughly cut or constructed in hewn rock, leads up 
from the plain below to the entrance of the tomb, at a..consid- 
erable height. At:Benni Hassan and Thebes these. stepped 
stairways are buried in sand; but recent excavations have 
brought to light a. well preserved example in a cliff at Assouan. 
The cliff is formed by a stratum of hard sandstone rock, which 
runs along the brow of the slope northward and southward for 
miles. In the face of it are cuttings which look like ancient 
tombs, and if we follow it for a few yards we come to the 
remarkable double tier of rock shrines. 

In this cliff we discover an ancient system of rock-cut 
tombs placed at varying levels arranged in terraces, like those 
of the Great Pyramid,,forming its core masonry. ‘These relics 
of an ancient race belong to the VIth dynasty, who were 
probably almost as old as the IVth dynasty of Khufu, and 
would.therefore be fully acquainted with the Great Pyramid 
system of carrying large blocks of precious stones up an 
inclined plane, tramway, or sledgeway. A well preserved 
example, leading up.the side of a cliff to the tomb of Sabbena 
and Machoo, princes of the VIth dynasty at Assouan, was dis- 
covered in 1885, by General Sir F. Grenfell. It also contains a 
cartouche of Pepy II, of the VIth dynasty. A flight of steps 
on each side of an inclined plane or rampway, cut into an 
almost perpendicular cliff 100 feet high, leads from the river 
Nile bank to the door of the tomb. The rampway is ten, feet 
wide, with steps on each side eighteen inches deep, five:inches 
high, and 250 in number=375 feet horizontal, which were used 
by the haulers and mourners who went up and down,the steps 
on .both sides of the ramp. The funeral posession slowly 
scaled the cliff, by dragging up the large sarchophagus block 
of marble to the top of the ramp and entrance to the tomb, 
whilst the haulers and mourners ascended by the double stair- 
way on,each side of the inclined ramp. In an immense. build- 
ing like that of the Great Pyramid, whose faces are inclined 
planes, there would be little or no danger to the unskilled 
laborers, and less chance of damaging the great precious stones 
hauled up by this method, than by using cranes, derricks, and 
similar machines ; the work would be safely and rapidly done, 
and,the common people with unskilled labor could be obtained 
anywhere to do this hauling work, at a cheap rate, and with 
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the least possible expenditure of time, training and. physica] 
energy. 

The rampway up the mid-line of each of the.four faces of 
the Pyramid would be only 381 feet horizontal, and the 
height of steps up to the apex or summit would be smaller as 
the courses or.tier were gradually lower in height. So that 
less effort would be expended as the apex was reached, and a 
large number of haulers would be at liberty, as the number of 
stones for the upper courses were gradually diminished. 

Our next article will be “Why was the Pyramid built on 
this plan?” 

S. Beswick, C. E. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


PREHISTORIC CIVILIZATION. 


A 7HERE was the cradle of the human race? The explorer 

, cannot find it; the theolgian, the naturalist, and.the 
archeologist have all sought it in vain, and “the problem” 
says Professor Ebers, “remains unanswered. ”A few thousand 
years. of recorded history only takes us back to a prehistoric 
period of untold length, during which took place the primary 
distribution of mankind over the earth and the devolopment 
of the great races, the formation of speech and the settlement 
of the great families.of languages. The few nations .which 
have a history do not. profess.to go back to the beginning ofall 
things. The theory, however, of ethnologists and archzologists 
with regard to the cradle land would fill volumes. It has been 
a favorite,theory to place Atlantis as the fountain head of the 
streams of population which colonized both the Old and the 
New,World. Plato liyed four hundred years before the birth 
of Christ. His ancestor, Solon, was the great law-giver of 
Athens six hundred years before the Christian era. Solon 
visited Egypt and .was there told .by a very old priest an 
account of the,island of Atlantis where there.was a great and 
wonderful empire, a people who built temples, ships, and 
canals ; who lived.by agriculture and commerce ; who, in pur- 
suit of trade, reached out to all the countries around.them. 
Plato states that the Egyptians told Solon that the destruction 
of Atlantis “in one dreadful night and day,” by a long deluge, 
occurred nine thousand years before that date. Geological,evi- 
dences shows that vast masses of land once existed in.the re- 
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gion where Atlantis is located by Platoin the Caribbean Sea, and 
that therefore such an island must have existed. This theory 
has been well presented by Unger* and Ignatius Donnellyy. 
Delitzsch} places the location on the Euphrates between Bag- 
dad and Babylon. Haeckely,|| Caspari,§ Peschel4 and many 
others, place it in a wholly imaginary, now submerged prehis- 
toric continent under the northern portion of the Indian 
Ocean. Warren** places the cradle of the human race at the 
North Pole. 

Our earliest traces of man are found in Europe and not in 
Central Asia, where in all probability he first appeared. We 
must remember that when man first appeared, the eastern 
continent presented a different appearance than it does at the 
present time. The continent of Europe stood at a higher level 
than it does now. The whole of the North Sea was not more 
more than three hundred feet deep. The British Isles were 
joined together and united not only to France, but there was 
dry land all the way from Scotland to Denmark, over all that 
area now called the German Ocean. Land extended from 
Spain and Africa, out as far as the Azores and the Canaries. 
The north of Africa was joined on to the Eastern continent 
and to Spain, for ‘the narrow straits of Gibralter had not yet 
been formed ; but a great sea stood where we now have the 
Great Sahara, and joined the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 
The Bosphorus had not been formed. Each being sundered 
from Asia by what might be called the Ponto-Mediterranean, a 
vast sea including the Aral, Caspian, and Euxine Seas, to- 
gether with the plains of the Danube and Volga, and dis- 
charged into the Arctic Ocean by the valley of the Obi. 

Such was the appearance of the continent when we find 
man the contemporary of the mammoth, the wooly rhinoceros, 
and other extinct pachyderms. We have from the gravels of 
Abbeville, evidence of his handiwork, dating from a period 
when the Somme flowed three hundred feet above its present 
level, and England was still united to the continent. Man 
must have inhabited France and Britain at the close of the 


*Die versunkene Insel Atlantis, Vienna, 1860. 
t+Atlantis ; The Antediluvian World, New York, 1882, 
tWo lag des Paradies, Liepsig, 1881. 

\Zhe Pedigree of Man, London, 1883. 

§Die Urgeschichte der Menschheit. 

"Races of Man, New York. 

** Paradise Found, Boston, 1886. 
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quartenary period, and must have followed the retreating of 
the last glacial epoch, to the close of which Dr. Croll and 
Professor Geikie assign on astronomical grounds an antiquity 
of some 80,000 years. Haeckel asserts that man has existed 
upon the earth “ probable more than 100.000 years.” Mortillet 
says “at least 230.000 to 240.000 years,” and Mr. John Fiske 
thinks that “ the human race has covered the eastern and the 
western hemisphere for thousands of centuries.” 

During this vast period but the rudest outline of the life 
of man is placed before us, and between the stone age and the 
neolithic period when the Aryan race first appeared in Eastern 
Europe is a vast blank which we cannot fill in. From this 
later period begins the real continuous history of our race, and 
we can trace mankind through the forgotten eras of the 
world’s life down to the dawn of history. However, the only 
paleoethnic fact which we wish to record is that the Nile and 
the Syrian Sea on the west, Upper Armenia and the Caspian 
on the north, the Hindoo-Kush and the Indus on the east, and 
the Arabian Sea on the south, bound the region where Cushites, 
Semites, and Aryans, “the first farmers, workers, or founders 
of cities, the second pastoral people, and the third mountain- 
eers, afterwards emigrants and conquerors, met, elbowed each 
other, and mingled, conquerors and conquered by turns, in- 
venting arts and the use of metals, learning arms and how to 
organize themselves hierarchically, reaching their ideal 
through religion, and having in writing the most powerful in- 
strument at the disposition of human intelligence. With them 
we have the beginning of history, and a continuous chain of 
social organizations down to our own day.” Here were the 
seats of the greatest monarchies of ancient times, populous 
and powerful enough to work out, on the most imposing scale, 
the grandest events of history. Nothing is known for certain 
about the emergance from primitive barbarism of the great 
races, or about the determination of national characteristics. 
What made the Jew a Jew, the Greek a Greek, is as unex- 
plained as what daily causes the germs of an oak and of an ash 
to produce different trees. Each race, like each family of 
speech, has its own distinct individuality, and already in the 
sixteenth century before Christ, an Egyptian artist in a tomb 
at Thebes belonging to Rekh-ma-Ra, an Egyptian prince, who 
lived a century before the Exodus, had actually noted the out- 
ward features of the several races of mankind, each depicted 
with its own peculiar characteristics, so far as they were known 
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tohim. The black-skinned negro, with all the features which 
still characterize him, is the representative of the south; then 
came the white-skinned European and Libyan, with fair hair 
and blue eyes; the Asiatic, with olive complexion and .some- 
what aquiline nose, as the inhabitants of the valley of the 
Nile, who display all the traits that distinguish the Egyptian 
of to-day. 

It must have taken many generations and many -thousands 
of.years for human speech to have grown from the earliest 
beginnings into elaborate languages, and for these in their 
time. to have developed, in families.spread far and .wide over 
the world. This immense work had already been accomplished 
in ages before the earliest inscriptions of Egypt, Babylon, 
Assyria, Phoenicia, Persia, Greece, for these show the great 
families of human speech already in existence. Philology has 
shown that groups of ancient and modern languages in Asia 
and Europe, the Indian group, the Persian group, the Hellenic 
or, Greek group, the Jtalic or Latin group, the Slavonic group 
to which Russia belongs, the Teutonic to which English is a 
member of, the Keltic group which Welsh is a member of, are 
all descendents of a common ancestral language which. is now 
theoretically called the Aryan. But the Assyrian, Phoenician, 
Hebrew, and Arabic, known as Semitic languages, are sister lan- 
guages, and they point back to an earlier parent language which 
has long since disappeared. The ancient Egyptian cannot be 
classed as a member of the Semitic family, though it shows 
points of common resemblance which may indicate some 
remote connection. There are also known to have existed 
before 2000 B..C. two important languages not belonging to 
either the Aryan or Semitic family: these were the ancient 
Babylonian and the ancient Chinese. When the families of 
languages first became known tous we find -no grammatical 
point of identity between the Semitic or Aryan linguistic 
groups. The roots are totally distinct, the formative elements 
essentially different, nor haye.the functions of these elements 
anything incommon. The abyss separating these two systems 
is not merely deep—it is impassible. Now we must allow an 
immense period of time for the life, growth, and separation of 
the different families of languages, or believe that man,must 
have acquired. the faculties.of.speech in different localities in- 
dependently, and have thus given birth to several races of 
mankind originally distinct. .But from the most widely sepa- 
rated nationalities of the old world we find proofs of the ex- 
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istence of primeval doctrines, theories of cosmical, religious, 
political, and even social character, so similar in detail that the 
hypothesis of their common origin in some region that had 
been historically and geographically the center of all their 
peoples seems to be completely established. From the Mon- 
golians of the distant east to the Pelasgic nations of the west, 
and from the Hamites of Africa, the Cushites of Chaldea, to 
the Aryan races of high Asia, we trace these traditionaty 
ideas. 

The civilization that we find before us in the earliest known 
history appears elaborate and perfect. After that, only slow 
changes of fashions and taste influence it, and but few discover- 
ies of importance were made during thousands of years which 
ensued, The earliest civilization was completely master of the 
arts of combined labor, of masonry, of sculpture; of metal- 
working, of turning, of carpentry, of pottery, of weaving, of 
dyeing, and other elements of a highly organized social life. 
And in some respects their work is quite the equal of any that 
has been done by mankind in later ages. As far back as any 
historical documents carry us, we find in Chaldeaa population 
emerged from the savage state. The social relations are con- 
trolled by laws which extend their protection even to the slave, 
and there isa regular system of taxation. The rents of the 
land are determined either according to a fixed valuation or 
according to the current produce. Family ties are very strong. 
To disown father and mother is a veritable crime. The deser- 
tion of a child is punishable with imprisonment. 

The Babylonians were essentially a reading and writing peo- 
ple, and in the century before the Exodus, recent discoveries 
have shown that clay libraries existed, and that an active cor- 
respondence was carried on by means of clay tablets in all 
parts of the ancient Oriental world. The Babylonian language 
and characters were taught and learned not only in Mesopo- 
tamia, but also in Kappadocia, Syria, Palestine, and even in 
Egypt. 

We find in China over 2000 years ago, a culture in sciénce, 
industry, literature, and the arts of civilized life scarcely: in- 
ferior to that of the most enlightened nations that have 
appeared in history. Unlike the Egyptians and the civiliza- 
tions of the west, the Chinese did not go forth into the world 
and establish communication with other peoples. They never 
colonized or occupied other lands; but their culture developed 
without any extranéous influences, and they lived apart as if 
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China were a world by itself. We look in vain for representa- 
tives of their race on the monuments of Egypt, Babylon, or 
Persia. 

The researches of Dr. Schliemann in Greece gives indications 
of civilization in that country, which may lead back to over 
2000 B. C. 

The Egyptian civilization began at least 5000 B. C., and 
reached its zenith under the III and IV dynasty, under the 
builders of the pyramids some 1500 or 2000 years afterwards. 
“Then in its full strength the Egyptian life rises out of the 
past like a giant peak, or like its own pyramids out of the 
sandy plains, It is cold and rigid, like a man of granite, but 


it is so great that it seems to defy all efforts of time.” When 
they first came before us everything seems to point them out 
already old, whether it be their enormous tombs or temples, 
their elaborate social life, or their complicated religious sys- 
tem, with its long mysterious ritual. Nocountry in those early 
ages was so far advanced in civilization as Egypt; none could 
boast so grand a history; such fine reaching power; such 
splendor of architecture; such knowledge of arts and science; 
such royal magnificence in its government, and such accumu- 
lated wealth in its national treasury and in the hands of its 
nobles and priests. “And what a history itis! Sculptured on 
these monuments, sketched on these fragments of papyrus, 
protrayed on the walls of these temples and tombs, is an 
empire great in power, war, and dominion, great in architec- 
ture, science, andthe arts of life—an empire that for a hundred 
generations withstood the forces of time and decay, and that 
even inits ruins represents the oldest, and as yet the most 
enduring civilization on the sutface of the globe.”’ 


THE GENIZAH MANUSCRIPTS. 


R. Soloman Schechter is still busily engaged in the exami- 


nation of the valuable collection of manuscripts which he 
brought back from the Genizah of Old Cairo. Among the 
more noteworthy treasures which this collection contains are 
fragments of the Books of Ecclesisticus in Hebrew and certain 
palimpests of which the underwriting is Greek and which 
preserve to us unique fragments of the Hexapla and the Aqui- 
la’s version of the Old Testament. There are, moreover, about 


twenty large boxes of fragments which contain matter of 
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much interest to Semitic scholars, e. g., Biblical fragments in 
an early Hebrew hand, presenting in some instances the 
superlinear punctuation ; liturgical fragments and portions of 
the Talmud and the commentaries thereon ; historical docu- 


ments (wills, etc.); fragments in Arabic, mostly written in 
Hebrew letters, and a few fragments in Syriac. 

“The process,” as Dr. Schechter explains himself, “of exam- 
ining such a collection is necessarily a very slow one. In the 
ordinary course of cataloguing manuscripts, you have to deal 
with entire volumes where the study of a single leaf tells you 
at once the tale of hundreds and hundreds of its neighbor and 
kindred, This collection consists not of volumes, but of sepa- 


rate loose sheets, each of them with a history of its own,twhich 
can only be learned by subjecting it to examination by itself. 
* * * All have to be arranged ‘after their kind’ which as 
specimens of writing they have to be sorted in some kind of 
chronological order. * * * The Genizah furnishes us with the 
oldest known manuscripts of any part of the Bible even older 
than the Pentateuch manuscript of the British Museum de- 
scribed as dating probably ‘from the ninth century.’ ” 

Of great variety again are the fragments in which all the 
words (except those at the beginning of the verses), are repre- 
sented by initials only, as for instance, “In the beginning, G. 
c. the h. a. the e ” (Gen. II.) That such abbreviations 
should be employed even in copies of holy writ was only nat- 
ural in an age when the chisel and the pen were the only 
means of making thought visible. On the strength of the few 
they met with in Bible manuscripts, Kennicott and other 
scholars tried to account for certain misreadings of the Septua- 
gint. If we take upa dictionary and look up how hundreds 
of words begin, for instance, with the letter B, and think on 
the other hand, that in the sentence before us there is only 
room for one B-headed word, and some idea may be formed of 
what a dangerous pitfall lay in every initial for the Greek 
translator, or even for the Jewish scribe. The Genizah has 
for the first time supplied us with samples proving that the 
abbreviation system was not limited to certain isolated words, 
but extended to the whole contents of the Bible. This partic- 
ular system seems to have been known to the old Rabbis under 
the name of “ Trellis-writing.” These Bibles were undoubtedly 
intended for the use of the grown-up scholar. 

Dr. Taylor, Master of St. John’s College, and Dr. Schech- 
ter, the reader in Talmudic, at Cambridge, have offered to the 
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University on certain conditions this valuable collection—one 
of which is that these MSS. be kept in the University library 
as a separate collection and be called by some such name as the 
“ Taylor-Schechter collection of the Genizeh of Old Cairo,” and 


that the University undertake to make such provisions as is 
possible to bind, or preserve the MSS. and have them sorted 
and catalogued within the ten years from the acceptance of 
the collection. It is supposed that the cost will be about g500. 
The collection was gratefully accepted by the University. 

Dr. Schechter is about fifty years of age—is a native of 
Roumania. His youth was spent exclusively in the study of 
Hebrew literature. In the year 1882, he went to England 


as a tutor in rabbinic studies to Mr. Claud G. Montefiore. In 
1890, he was elected Lecturer in Talmudic at the University of 
Cambridge. On the 13th of May, 1896, he discovered the’ first 
leaf of the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus, and in 1897, he 
was sent to Egypt and Palestine for further investigation. He 
returned laden with treasures which were noticed by the press 
everywhere. On February 3, 1898, the degree of Doctor of 
Literature was conferred upon him by Cambridge—which is 


only given if “The Committee be of opinion that the original 
contributions (of the candidate) constitute prima facie a qual- 
ification for a degree.” 


GOLGOTHA OR CALVARY. 


R. J. M. TENZ has an article on the above subject in the 


October number of the Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. The traditional Calvary in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is ascended by eighteen steps; 
below are chambers cut in the rock which are used for relig- 
ious purposes. The rocky hill, when in its natural state, may 
have been a hillock of the form of a skull, or the skull of some 
warrior who fell in one of the sieges of Jerusalem may have 
been found in one of the clefts of the rock to give it that 
name, and may have led to the strange tradition that the skull 
of Adam was buried in Golgotha. Origen distinctly asserts 
that there was a Jewish tradition that the body of Adam was 
buried in that place—* Place of a'skull.” There is no histori- 
cal evidence to show that there was a public place of execution 
where Calvary is commonly fixed, nor would that ricb man 
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Joseph of Arimathza have made his new sepulchre so near a 
place where criminals were put to death. The Roman guard 
hurried Jesus away and nailed him to the cross at the first 
convenient spot, as there was some fear of a popular insurrec- 
tion. When they came to the place, called the place of a skull, 
there they crucified him. This place was near the city. Dr. 
Schultz states that he traced the remains of a wall, excluding 
Golgotha, and taking in the pool of Hezekiah. Some recent 
discoveries made by Dr. C. Schick and others also support this. 
Before the third, or Agrippa’s wall, wall outside Calvary was 
built, the gate of the second fortification on the east side of 
that place must have been the principal thoroughfare, as now 


at the Jaffa Gate, and many coming from the south, west, and 
north countries would have passed close by that little hill of 14 
or 15 feet in height where the crucifixion is believed to have 
taken place. The gentle rising ground west and north from 
that hill, and the city wall on the east and south, would have 
given sufficient accomodations for the chief priests, scribes, 
elders, and people who stood beholding; and they that passed 


by reviled, wagging their heads and scoffing. 


Now in that place where Jesus was crucified there was a 
garden and a new sepulchre, there laid they Jesus. The tradi- 
tional sepulchre is about 140 feet from the chapel of Calvary, 
only little of the natural rock is visible within the tomb, the 
rest is covered on all sides with brown marble. A little dis- 
tance further west are the so-called tombs of Joseph and Nico- 
demus. They are left in their natural state, and are decidedly 


Jewish, and must have been within the second or Nehemiah’s 
wall, as none but David and the kings of Judah were allowed 


to be buried within the city of David. It was not until ten 
years after the crucifixion of our Lord and Saviour that 
Agrippa began the third north wall which enclosed Calvary 
and the tomb within the city. 

Some time after the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
under Titus, Adrian caused the ploughshare to pass over the 
ruins of the city and temple, and build a new city and call it 
Aelia Capitolina. An edict was issued interdicting every Jew 
from entering it. Nor did the Christians escape persecution. 


A temple of Venus was erected on the site of Calvary and 
tomb to pollute the spot regarded as sacred by Christians. Yet 
Christians were in time permitted to settle themselves within 
the walls of the city, and Aelia soon became the seat of a 
bishopric. Amid all the changes and superstitions it is most 
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unlikely that the sacred spot where the redemption of the 
world was completed should be forgotten. The tradition of 
the site of Calvary and tomb was anterior to the time attributed 
to the finding of the Cross by Helena, and the building of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre by her son, Constantine. 

There is another place outside the Damascus gate which of 
late years also received the name ‘‘Skull Hill.” From the 
nearest road it takes about three or four minutes to ascend to 
the top of that hill. According to the Jewish tradition it was 
the place of stoning. The criminal was first cast down from 
the precipice of that hill, a height of about fifty feet, and if life 
was still left in him was then stoned to death. Near byisa 
tomb, believed by some to be the tomb of Christ. But when 
it was first discovered by the owner of that land and pointed 
out to Dr. C. Schick, it was full of bones and”earth, and when 
cleared out the mark of a cross was found on the east rock- 
wall, and another on the north side of the chamber, which are 
still to be seen, no doubt dating from the crusading time. The 
entrance to this tomb is more than two feet above the ancient 
level of the rock-floor outside, so that the disciples would not 
have been required to stoop down to look in the tomb as 
stated in St. John xx, 4:5. Where the garden is supposed to 
have been, large cisterns and walls of ancient buildings have 
been discovered, and on the rock-floor in the front of the 
entrance of thetombis a long trough cut in the solid rock 
which appears to have been used as a drinking place for cattle, 
There is no sign that there was at any time a rolling or other 
stone before the entrance, as in some Jewish tombs, but that 
it was shut by a door. The arrangement of the interior is 
the same as that of several other Christian tombs in the 
vicinity and near St. Stephen’s Church, which is now erected 


on the foundation of a former church of that name, where it 
is believed St. Stephen was stoned. 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


RITING before the arrival of the October Quarterly, I 

can only say that it is expected to contain a preliminary 

report of Dr. Bliss of his new work at Gath. It is understood 

that he began the first of September and so could have little 
to tell except as to his arrangements and beginnings. 

The book by Dr. Bliss on Jerusalem has been delayed bv 
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a fire in the publishing house, but it is now definitely promised 
to be shortly in my hands for sale. The old work “ Recovery 
of Jerusalem” has been nearly sold out, and it may not be 
reprinted because its contents have been in part incorporated 
into “Thirty Years Work,” and in part have become perfectly 
well known. A new work, all the whole subject, will be wanted 
in time, but at present the work by Dr. Bliss will engage the 
attention of readers. 

It is pleasant to see that Dr. Bliss and several others, 
including General Warren, Colonel Conder, Professor Hull, 
Dr. Post, Dr. Merrill. and Sir Charles Wilson, have been em- 
ployed in the preparation of the new Bible Dictionary, now in 
process of publication by the Scribners, It will be found that 
the articles on geographical, geological, zoological and botanical 
subjects are very finely done. The article on Capernaum was 
written by the Rev. W. Ewing, formerly of Tiberias, who holds 
that Khan Minyeh represents the site and takes the ground that 
the water of £¢-Tabigha was conducted southward by means 
of the rock-hewn passage to the city. I am glad to commend 
the dictionary in its scientific qualities, but in the field of 
theory the destructive critics make confusion of Aaron, Abra- 
ham, Benjamin, Caleb, David and other historical characters, 


The way in which such extremists darken counsel would be 
incredible if it were not here at every turn and on almost 
every page. 

Contradictory reports come to hand in regard to the Zion- 
ist movement which means so much for the future of Palestine 
and not a little for the future of Palestine study. One day we 
are told that a fund of a million dollars has already been sub- 
scribed in sums of five dollars, which would represent two 
hundred thousand members, and that the sultan of Turkey 
has expressed his good will, and the next day we have an 
entirely different story. In the latter report we learn that a 
census has been taken, that Jerusalem has forty-one thousand 
people and Jaffa sixty thousand, and that the whole of Pales- 
tine has nearly three millions, and that in consequence of this 
great increase of population the sultan has issued an order re- 
stricting immigration, which order is partly due to the agitation 
of Zionism. We do not know which of these reports to believe, 
but the latter sounds the more likely to be true, and the 
inference may be drawn that the sultan will see to it that the 


Zionist movement goes very slowly, every concession being 
granted after delay and large payment. 
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In the end it will be much better for all concerned if the 
Jews gain only two or three places of colonization and have 
five years of experience before any general movement is 
made, The dangers of famine and climatic disease will be 
much reduced if the Zionists move very slowly towards their 
coveted goal. 

I have just learned from a newspaper report that the Rev. 
Walter G. Webster, our beloved Rhode Island secretary who 
was lost in La Burgoyne, has given by will one thousand dol- 
lars to the Fund. Not knowing as yet more of this most inter- 
esting fact I can only say that this bequest will permanently 
testify of his great appreciation of the work and will form 
among his fellow-students in the Divine Word, a most fitting 
memorial. This is certainly the first bequest for this purpose 
in America, but in this as in all other things he has set a good 
example. 

TuEoporE F. Wricurt, 
Hon. Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Archaeological Survey Fund, and the 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund 
from September 30 to October 20, are gratefully acknowl- 
edged : 


John B, Atkinson, . . $5.00 JohnjJ. May, . ‘ - $5.00 
JOHN H. BLISS, . : 25.00 Princeton Theological Semi'ry, 5.00 
Isaac Bassett Choate, : 5.00 J. T. Sawyer, : 

Hon. E. E. Farman, ; 5.00 Gen. John C. Smith, . 

Francis Hall, . : ; 5.00 Lyman C,. Smith, ; 7 
Thomas Ingles, ; ‘ 5.00 The President White Library, 11.60 
Charles P. Keith, ; : 5.00 Mr, and Mrs. Frank Wood, 10.00 


From September 30 to October 20,1 have received very 
thankfully these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey 
Fund: 


Francis Hall, ; . §.00 Gen. John C. Smith, . 5.00 
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From September 30 to October 20, the following subscrip- 
tions to the Graeco-Roman Branch are gratefully acknowl- 
edged : 


Mrs. M. E. Ames, ° - $5.00 Buffalo Public Library, . $5.00 
John Bentley, . ; - 10.00 Columbian Theo. Seminary, 5.00 
Charles P. Bowditch, ‘ 5.00 Congregational Library, . 5.00 
Mrs. Henry Farnam, ‘ 5.00 Free Public Library, Newark, 5.00 
Francis Hall, . . . 5.00 Haverhill Public Library, . 5.00 
Charles P, Keith, ‘ . 5.00 Library Co. of Philadelphia, 5.00 
H. C. Rowley, . . 5.00 Long Island Historical Soc’y 5,0c¢ 
Rev. John Worcester, D. D., 5.00 Princeton University Library 5.0 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, . . ° ‘ ‘ 5.00 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, : Gir . ; 5.00 
Theological Seminary Library, Alexandria, Va. hs . . ‘ 5.00 
University of Chicago (Logia), ; : ‘ : , . 3.00 
Yale University Library, . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 4 . : ‘ 5.00 


Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 59 Temple Street, 
Boston. 
Francis C, Foster, 


Honorary Treasurer. 


The General Meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund will 
be held in London, November 1o, 1898. 

The program for the winter is practically settled. Professor 
Petrie will go to his former concessions, from Denderah to 
How, and Mr. Mace will accompany him, in the employment 
of the Fund. 

M. N. DeG. Davies is going out on behalf of the Archeologi- 
cal Survey Fund, to copy old Kingdom tombs, and supply F. 
Ll. Griffith with another volume. Grenfell and Hunt are 
going tothe Fayoum in the mMmterests of the Graeco-Roman 
Branch. 

All these will go in November. The two artists Carter and 
Sillem, started Oct. 5 for Deir-el Bahari, where it is hoped 
that they may be able to complete the work of restoration and 
copying. 

The Society will thus have four parties altogether at work. 

The Archeological Report will be ready in a few weeks; and 
both Vol. IV of the Survey, “The Origin of Hieroglyphics,” 
by F. Ll. Griffith, and Vol. XVI “ Deir-el Bahari III,” by M. 
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Edouard Naville of the Egypt Exploration Fund will appear 
before the end of the year. 

Jas. S. Cotton, Hon. Sec’y of the Fund, is reading all these 
volumes in proof. Professor Petrie has a volume upon Den- 
derah in preparation and Grenfell and Hunt are getting out a 
second volume of translations from the papyri found at Oxyr- 
hynchus in 1896, 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The name of Alexander the Great has been discovered by 
M. Jules Oppert, in the cuneiform inscription in the fourth 
volume of the Babylonian Tablets, Br. 83-5-12, No. 619. The 
date reads according to him, in the month Sebot, on the sixth 
day, in the sixth year of A-lik-sa-an-dan, the king, which M. 
Oppert calculates to be the 21st of January 323 (Julian), or one 
hundred and ten days before the death of Alexander. 


A valuable collection of ancient Egyptian bronzes, con- 
taining sixty-odd pieces, with an average height of eight 
inches, is offered for sale by an Armenian official in Constan- 
tinople. The bronzes represent images of gods and sacred 
animals. Their value is estimated at about eight thousand 
dollars by their present owner, but in all probability they 
can be bought for three thousand dollars. 


Mr. S. Beswick, of Hollidaysburg, a valued contributor of 
Bisiia, has in preparation a book on Egyptological subjects. 
Mr. Beswick was born in England, and was a pupil of Dr. 
Dalton, of Manchester, and is afmember of the British Asso- 
ciation. He is the inventor of a method of computing the 
magnetic declination of the needle. Professor John K. Rees, 
head of the Astronomical department of Columbia University, 
says: “ Mr. Beswick’s theory is interesting and based upon a 
very ingenious argument. It would not be at all surprising if 
the Egyptians had preserved something of the astronomical 
conceptions in their stone monuments. That the pyramids had 
some astronomical purpose has long been the belief of modern 
astronomers. Professor Proctor held that at one time the apex 
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of the pyramid was not built, a level space being left to serve 
as a platform for astronomical observations. Others have held 
that what are now termed ventilators, the spaces running from 
the base of the pyramid to the exterior, may have served as 
dark tubes for the study of the stars, the observer standing at 
the interior end of the base of the monument. 

I shall be glad to see Mr. Beswick’s book on the subject of 
the sphinx and pyramids, so as to ascertain his proofs for the 
contention that the sphinx represents Aquarius and Leo. It 
is an interesting suggestion which his future astronomical cal- 
culations may prove.” 


The Archeological Survey has been able to secure the 
services of Mr. N. de G. Davies for the coming season, and 
preparations are being made for an active campaign. Through 
the kind offices of Professor Erman, the director, and of Dr. 
Schaefer, his assistant, the Berlin Museum has lent a set of 
squeezes from the celebrated sculptures in the tombs of Ty 
and Ptahhetep at Sakkareh. The Ptahhetep set is nearly com- 
plete and offers a splendid opportunity for studying the fine 
details at leisure. A series of careful drawings of hieroglyphs 
and interesting details is now being made from it; in Egypt 
this will be revised and extended, and a complete examination 
of the tomb carried out. Outline drawings of these sculptures 
have lately appeared in Quibell’s “Ramesseum,’’ from copies 
made by Miss Pirie and Miss Paget for the Egyptian Research 
Account. 

The copying and examination of the interesting Dér el 
Gebrawi tombs of the VIth Dynasty, towards which much 
material was collected by M. Newberry’s expedition 1n 1892-3, 
will now be completed for publication. 

From time to time as the work progresses, M. Davies 
proposes to furnish some account of it to the readers of Brs.ia. 

F. L1. Grirritu. 





The Cambridge University Press will issue ina few months 
a work by Professor A. H. Keane, entitled “ Man, Past and 
Present.” It will be a sequel and complement to the 
“Ethology,” giving detailed accounts of the pre-historic ages, 
the evolution of writing systems (pictorial, cuneiform, hiero- 
graphs, and alphabetic), the historic peoples, the present 
populations of the world, their roots in the past, their religious 
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beliefs, and general culture, broadly with a view to establish 


by continuous illustrations the principles laid down in “Eth- 
nology.” Chief among these are the physical and mental 
unity of the human race, its great antiquity, its origion ina 
single centre, and its difusion from that centre (Indo-Malaysia) 
over the inhabited globe in early Pleistocene times and hence 
the necesary evolution of everything (present types, langu- 
ages, letters, religions, social institution, etc.), not from 
fully formed systems, but from germs and rude beginnings. 

There will also be a table showing for the first time the 
pictorial origin and evolution of the Babylonian cuneiform 
script from the oldest known forms (Akkado Sumerian, 3000 
to 4000 B.C.) to the Assyrian (1000-600 B. C.). Mr. Keane 
considers this important, because the pictorial origin of the 
cuneiform script has been denied and is extremely difficult of 
proof with the scant materials now available. 

The professor also hopes to establish the common origin of 
the Iberian (Basque) andthe Hamitic (Berber) languages 
and consequently the unity of the primitive people of North 
Africa and West Europe, including the Picts and other pre- 
Celtic inhabitants of the British Isles. 


In 1857, Mindon-min, King of Burma, erected a monument 
near Mandalay celled the Kutho-daw. There he built 700 tem- 
ples, in each of which there is a slab of white marble. Upon 
these 700 slabs is engraved the whole of the Buddhist Bible, a 
vast literature in itself, equal to about six copies of the Holy 
Scripture. 

This marble Bible is engraved in the Pali language, 
thought to be spoken by Buddha himself, 500 B.C. Photo- 
graphs of some of the inscriptions have reached England, and 
Professor Max Miiller has examined them. But, alas, for all 
this human ingenuity and perseverance! If His Majesty, Min- 
don-min, thought to perpetuate the teachings of Buddha by 
causing it to be graven on the rock he nourished a vain 
ambition. 

The climate of Burma is moist, and its effects have already 
wrought havoc on the surface of the white marble, and the 
photographs show a partial effacement of some of the Burmese 
characters in which the Poli text is engraved. 

This is certainly the largest known copy of any portion of 
literature. Even the National Encyclopedia of China in 5,000 
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volumes occupies a comparatively small space. To reach 


the other end of the limits of the printers and engravers’ 
art we need only remember the “ Smallest Bible in the World,” 
and the diamond edition of Catullus, Tibellus and Propertius. 

To engrave the Bible of Buddha on the marble slabs in 
the temples of Kutho-dau must have cost thousands of dollars, 
but these sermons in stone are easily outclassed by a copy of 
the New Testament, which beautifully printed, can be bought 
for twenty-five cents, and if carefully cherished will last many 


generations, 


On his scientific tour through the northwestern provinces of 
Asia Minor, Professor Hilprecht has discovered new Hittite 
monuments in basalt near Angora, by means of which the 
northern boundary of the ancient Hittite states is shown to 
have extended about five days’ journey to the north from Bog 
Haz-Keni, well known from the rock-cut Hittite monuments 


preserved there. In all probability the Hittite boundary ex- 
tended even more northward. The find has been reported by 
Dr. Hilprecht to the authorities in Constantinople, who have 
given orders to remove the monuments to the capital of the 
Turkish empire. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The American Journal of Semitic Languages, the Amer- 
ican Journal of Theology, and the Biblical World, for October, 
contains a bibliographical supplement of thirty-six pages of 
Theological and Semitic Literature, by W. Muss-Arnolt. 


The contents of the American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 
I., No. 6, are as follows :— 

Excavations in Corinth, 1896, by R. B. Richardson; The 
Theatre at Corinth, 1896, by F. C. Babbitt; A Roman Building 
in Corinth, by H. F. DeCou; Two Reliefs from Assos, by R. 
Norton; Tenochtitlan, its Site Identified, by A. H. Noll; 
Archaeological Bibliography, 1897, by H. N. Fowler. There 
are twelve plates of excavations and buildings at Corinth, and 


a Relief from Assos. 
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The Prang Educational Company announce for early pub- 
lication this fall, Egypt, the Land of the Temple Builders, by 
Walter Scott Perry, director of the department of fine arts at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, with illustrations, intended for 
readers who have not time for an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject. 


The Archil fir Religtonswissenschaft, published in Leipzig, 
and edited since the beginning of the present year by Dr. Th. 
Achelis, of Bremen, aims to be the repository of the discussions 
and researches of the specialists, not only of Germany, but also 
of other countries, in the department of ethnology, especially 
in the connection of this department with linguistic facts and 
theories. The special departments are Greek mythology, 
Roman mythology, Slavic mythology, Germanistics, Roman- 
istics, Egyptology, Sanskrit, Old Persian (Avesta), Assriology, 
Semitic mythology, modern Persian, Christian mythology, 
mythology and religion of the uncivilized peoples, folklore, 
philosophy and religion. More than three hundred scholars 
have promised their aid, quite a number of them non-Germans. 
The Archil is published in four quarterly parts, the whole 
volume costing fourteen marks. 


Mr, Froude is publishing the Ethiopic story of the Apos- 


tles, on which Dr. Wallis Budge has been engaged for some 
years. It consists of a copy of two Ethiopic MSS. in the British 
Museum. One dates from the fifteenth century, and is the 
oldest Ethiopic MS. containing the history of the twelve 
Apostles known; the other is of the seventeenth century. 
The earlier MS. formed part of the treasure that King Theo- 
dore looted from various religious houses to stock the library 
of the Church of the Redeemer of the World at Magdala and 
was taken by the British army at Magdala, in 1868, Probably 
these Ethiopic MSS. are based on the reports sent home to 
Jerusalem by the Apostles after they had gone forth to preach 
the gospel. Together they represent the most complete trans- 
lation through the Arabic or Coptic of an early work in Greek, 
now lost, but current in the Christian Church during the first 
four centuries. Dr. Budge’s English translation of them is to 
follow next year. The Marquis of Bute has defrayed the cost 
of the printing of the Ethiopic text. The edition will be 


limited to 250 copies at one guinea each. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., R. Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, LL.D. The American Branch was formed 


the same year by Rev. William Copley Winslow, LL.D. It was established for 
the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of system- 
atically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites which 
might throw light upon obscure questions of history and topography, such as 
those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district of the He- 
brew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek Art. The 
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work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of very great value and in- 
terest, inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, 
Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian styles, afford reliable data for the history of com- 
parative art, reveal ancient technical processes, and yield invaluable examples 
of art in metal, stone and pottery. The metrological results are also of the high- 
est importance, some thousands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season ; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in 
discoveries. Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topo- 
graphy of Lower Egypt. The sities of famous cities have been identified ; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne 
(identical with the Biblical Tahfanhes) have been discovered ; statues and in- 
scriptions, papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in 
porcelain and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast 
upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the 
Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered 
from the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the recent excavations 
of the ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), 
mark a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of 
the Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and at 
Behnesa of hundreds of papyri, not only prove the value of original discovery, 
but the exceeding archzological richness of the soil of Egypt. 

THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY oF EGypT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
ncomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,”’ 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton of Harvard, passed a vote indorsing this work. 

Grco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This new department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to 
the discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. 

The lost Greek texts that have been recovered from Egypt comprise Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, the Mimes of Herondas, and the Odes of Baccylides. 
Of early Christian documents we have had the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, 
and the book of Enoch, while this seasons’s work at Behnesa has added the 
Logia and fragments of Matthew written in the third century. 

The same site contributes papyri of priceless value to classical literature, in- 
cluding portions from Homer and Aristophanes, Th.cydides, Demosthenes and 


Sappho, a chronological work of the fourth century, and other documents upon 
history, ethics and law. 
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A volume of 300 quarto pages will be published annually from these and future 
collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at American Universities 
are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt Exporation Fund. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

I, The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 

Ill. Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

V. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis, Part I. Sixty-three plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis, Fifteen plates. EAxtra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. ; 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (3§" Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. Thirty-two plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY VOLUMES. 


Survey Volume I, The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-nine plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume lV. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume VY. Beni Hasan. Part III, Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 


$5.00. 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I. Atlas, An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having 
a complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

II. Archeological Report (1892-3). Seven illustrations and maps. Price 70 
cents. 

III. Archwological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Includes researches at Alex- 
andria, Price, 90 cents. 
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Vy. Archeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk by Dr. 
Naville, illustrated. Price, go cents. 

VI. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

VII. The “Sayings of Christ.” Illustrated with collotype facsimile. Price, 
socents. Pamphlet form, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. Edition of 150 copies only. A superb book super-royal size. 
Volumes I. and II. ready. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS AND Books. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 

The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greeco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership, All funds raised in America for the work in Egypt should 
be sent to the office of the Society in Boston; all books for public libraries should 
be so ordered; as not only are all the great cities or centres to be respectively 
credited with the amounts therein raised or thereform received, but the Annual 
Report will so specify or group such subscriptions. Antiquities will be fairly 
divided between England and America, and our museums share fro rata, accord- 
ing to the subscriptions in their centre or locality. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 

(a" Back volumes may be ordered at any time. 

Circulars furnished on request. 

Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Ecypt Expiora- 
TION FunD, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to 
Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 

(> Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on vol- 
untary subscriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this 
season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 

WM. C. WINSLOW, 


Honorary Secretary in the United States. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 
President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
James GLAISHER, Esq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


Wa .tTeR Morrison, Esq., M. P. Sir WALTER Besant, M. A., F.S. A. 


Acting Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 
Offices. 


24 HANOVER SQuaARE, W. LONDON, 
American Members of General Committee. 


Presipent DaniEL C. Giiman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hivprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
CLARENCE M. Hype, Esq., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHautaugqua. 
PROFESSOR THEODORE F. Wricut, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles, 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G.C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen, H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E, (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 


Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr, F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey oF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ARCHZOLOGICAL WorkK or M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five HunpReD Square MILEs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R, E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The JaulAn, 
*‘Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THE GEoLoGIcAL SuRVEY OF PALESTINE, BY Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WA4dy’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CusTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGEDNS, ‘TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archzological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SusscriBers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 


Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 


on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street , Cambridge, Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘«The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘‘The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; ‘* The Special Papers,’ 1 
vol. ; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B,, R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, K.c.B., R.E., &c. 

Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.x. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.£. 

VY. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.£. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

VII. Mount Seir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., Lu.p., F.R.s. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.£. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 

X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions, By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.L.,R.£. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., 


LL.D., F.R.S. 
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XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalemac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
C.E. 


XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a, 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 


XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.c.L., R.E. 


XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. 


XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 
XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conder, D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 


XXYVI, The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ‘Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.S. 

XXVIII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 

MAPS---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 

I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

Ill, Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IVY. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 


VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 


VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
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from Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all 
that is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New EpitTion oF THE COLLOTYPE PRINT OF THE RAISED Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3¢.; non-subscribers, 35. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 

PHOTOGRAPHS---A Very Large Collection. 

A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and references, 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 
scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 

CASTS. 
Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 


Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 





THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


Edited, with Introductory Chapters, by DR. CHAS. H. DAVIS. 


This is not only the most ancient and most important of the religious texts which have come 
down to the present day, but it is the oldest book in the world, and, for 5,000 years its prayers and 
hymns and litanies were in use. The translation is from Pierret’s Livre des Morts, and is illus- 
trated by the 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, in 
fac-simile by the photo-engraving process. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1I.—The Religious Reliefs of Primitive IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. 
Peoples. V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Il.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Dead. 
Itl.—Animal Worshipin Ancient Egypt. ViI.—Translation of the 167 Chapters. 


Third edition now ready. A prospectus sent on application. Published by 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 77° *2.Mocice statt Seana, LONDON, W. c, 


. A new and complete translation from the Arabic, with notes 
7 philological, exegetical, and explanatory. With introductory 
& chapters on Mohammed, Islam, and the Koran. 


By Dr. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


After ten years’ labor this work is nearly completed. This will be the best translation for the 
English reader that has yet been made. The text has veen closely followed, and it is accompanied 
with a very full commentary drawn principally from Arabic sources. 

Mohammed was one of the master minds of the world’s history, the founder of a nation and 
an empire, and one of the monotheistic creeds sprung from the Semitic race, one of the latest 
and most historic of the great religions of the world. The Koran is considered the “‘ Word of 
the Lord ” by over 200 millions of people on two continents, and has a large following on a third. 
The Koran should be read on account of the influence it has produced on the destinies of man- 
kind, and the power it still wields over so large a portion of the human race, having metectly 
influenced the destinies of the larger portion of the civilized globe. The second volume will 
contain the Arabic text with a concordance and vocabulary. Each volume sold separately. 





OFFER EXTRAORDINARY to Readers of “BIBLIA” 


BY AN ESPECIAL ARRANGEMENT, WE OF- 
FER TO READERS OF “ BIBLIA” THE FEW RE- 


MAINING COPIES OF WHAT IS UNIVERSALLY 


CONCEDED TO BE THE MOST MAGNIFICENT 
WORK EVER. ATTEMPTED IN AMERICA AND 
NOT EXCELLED ELSEWHERE. 


MIZRAIM, or ANCIENT EGYPT 


By DR. SAMUEL AUGUSTUS BINION 


Sa ae 


Edition de Luxe 


95 Copies Remaining 
Regular Price, $150 


Offered to * Biblia” read- 
ers AT LESS than one-third 
the original price, and pay- 
uble $3 per month 


Most superbly illustrated history ever published of the art and architecture 
of any country in the world. A fortune was spent on this work, which is the 
result of more than ten years of labor of author, artist and engraver. It is 
superbly illustrated with 72 full-page plates, 20x26 inches, magnificently 
colored, and representing the temples, etc., exactly as they appeared four 
thousand years ago. 

EGYPT ! Whose civilization is the oldest known and yet whose 

architecture is the wonder and admiration of modern times, 
and which “‘ for nobility of conception, vastness of detail, and majesty of the 
highest order exceeds anything ever reared by human hands,” now for 
the first time been adequately shown forth in these superb volumes, 
Whether specially interested in Egypt or not, no one who isa lover of good 


) things in art or literature can fail to 


fascinated by the beauty, grace, and 


grandeur of Egyptian art as exhibited in these plates, 


Of this work Miss Ame.ia B, Ep- 
warps, the Queen of Egyptology, 
wrote: ‘*I wish to tell you how much 


“T regard ‘ Mizraim’ as a master- 
piece. Its exquisite and excellent 
plates will refresh those who have 


I am pleased with the specimen plates 


h seen the monuments or studied their 
of your great work, 


anew Its letterpress admirably ex- 
pounds what its grand plates so fas- 
cinatingly present. The book is a 
wise and satisfying investment.”’”— 
Wm. Cor.Ey Winsiow, Hon, Sec’y 
Egypt Exploration Society. 


“*A series of illustrations that for 
beauty of execution have absolutely 
no parallel.’’—///ustrated American. 


; The work has been endorsed 4y purchase after thorough examination 
>) and at the regular price, by the British Museum, Metropolitan Museum o 
} Art, Boston Library, and the leading libraries of this country. 


_, THE ENTIRE EDITION WAS LIMITED TO 800 COPIES 
_ AND THE PLATES HAVE BEEN DESTROYED : : : 


OUR OFFER 
The Greatest Favor Ever Extended to “‘ Biblia” Readers 


The work is published in twelve parts, each containing six plates with their 
accompanying letterpress, and these are inclosed in four handsome half- 

' morocco portfolics—requlat price $150. To the first 95 subscribers who shall 
© send $3 we will send the entire work, and the balance can be paid in fourteen 
} monthly payments of $3 each. We can also supply it in two volumes, bound 

4 elegantly in half-morocco, by adding so cents to each of these payments. If you 

' >) care to add to your library the most superb work concerning the most fasci- 
> nating country in all the world, fill out or copy the following acceptance blank: 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: | accept your offer to ‘‘Biblia’’ readers of the edition 
de juxe of MIZRA!IM, or ANCIENT EGYPT, and inclose $3 00 as 
first payment, balance to be in 14 monthly payments of $3 each, 
beginning 30 Gave after I have received the set. 1! reserve the 
privite e of RETURNING THE WORK WITHIN THREE DAYS 
AFTER RECEIVING IT IF NOT FOUND SATISPACTORY, 
which case you are to return the $3 paid. 


Lf further information ts desired, send for descriptive pamphlet. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & COMPANY, Publishers 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HATHORIC COLUMN TEMPLE OF DENDERA 


This plate in Mizraim is 12x18 inches and 
shows ten different colors 





The Most Valuable Book in the Whole Library 
THE CYGLOPADIA APPENDIX 


A SUPPLEMENT TO ALL CYCLOPZEDIAS BRINGING THEM 
DOWN TO DATE. 


This work takes every important title in your cyclopedia, and gives you the knowledge 
that is new or recent concerning it, knowledge that 


YOU CANNOT FIND ELSEWHERE. 


No large encyclopzedia is or possibly can be really uf ¢o date; before the last volume is 
issued the early volumes contain some matter that must necessarily be old. 


THE CYCLOP/AEDIA APPENDIX 


will freshen up your expensive work, making it as complete as upon the day it was issued by 
giving a record of the world’s progress in every department of knowledge, 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, BIOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, GOVERNMENT, 
DISCOVERY. 


IT CONTAINS 50 LARGE NEW MAPS 


including the new government maps of the Klondike, Hawaii, Cuba, etc., with full descrip- 
tions of Cuba, Philippines, Spain and war terms. 


EVERY OWNER OF A CYCLOPZEDIA WILL FIND THIS WORK 
INVALUABLE. 


Asa matter of fact two-thirds of the information you daily seek is concerning events 
that have happened during the past three or four years. Your Cyclopedia does not furnish 
the information desired because it was published prior to that date. The Appendix Volume, 
in giving a// such information, would be found to be the most frequently referred to, and 
looked upon as the most useful volume in the library, 

While this work fully supplements every cyclopzdia it is also 


A CYCLOPAEDIA IN ITSELF, 


and to every one not the possessor of an expensive cyclopzdia this work will be found to be 
a most valuable substitute, containing as it does a fund of information upon every topic of 
present or permanent value. 


THE WORK IS ISSUED IN ONE LARGE OCTAVO VOLUME 
of 700 pages, and the price is $3.00 in cloth binding, $4.00 in half-Russia, and $5.00 in half- 
Morocco. 


OUR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


In order to get this unique work introduced we will fill all orders from Biblia readers 
that are sent in within thirty days as follows: In Cloth binding, $2.00; in half-Russia, $2.75; 
in half-Morocco, $3.50. In case the volume is to be sent prepaid, add twenty cents to these 


figures for postage. 
‘You cannot afford to be without this book. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, - 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 





